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The  Dulles  Family  and  Some  of  Their  South 

Carolina  Kindred 

Through  Joseph  Dulles,  who  brought  the 
name  to  this  country,  came  rather  late  to  South 
Carolina  from  Ireland,  his  wife’s  family  had 
long  been  established  in  the  colony.  So  his  descend¬ 
ants,  who  have  spread  out  from  Charleston  and 
Philadelphia,  go  back  to  a  truly  pioneering  ancestor, 
George  Sterling,  who  in  several  ways  began  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  South  Carolina’s  notable  regions.  Little 
is  known  of  him.  He  was  granted  a  plantation  in 
1704,  and  he  died  in  1707,  leaving  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  But  the  land  and  the  daughter  make  him 
well  worth  remembering.  The  five  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  of  his  grant  marked  a  bold  departure 
into  the  Back  Country,  the  unsettled  interior.  The 
land  straddled  the  Congaree  Path,  the  principal  way 
to  the  north  and  northwest.  It  was  about  ninety 
miles  inland  from  Charles  Town,  and,  in  1704,  was 
about  fifty  miles  in  distance  and  a  generation  or 
more  in  time  ahead  of  the  solid  frontier.  Sterlings 
was  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  settlement  in  the 
fine,  rolling,  red  hills  of  central  South  Carolina 
where  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  would  grow. 
A  region  that  was  first  known  to  history  as  The 
Congarees,  from  the  tribal  name  of  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  it  was  afterwards  called  Amelia  Town¬ 
ship  and  St.  Matthew’s  Parish,  and  today  is  known 
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as  Calhoun  County.  Here  where  the  hills  began  and 
the  Low  Country  swamps  no  longer  hampered  them, 
the  Indian  paths  and  game  trails  which  were  later 
to  become  highways  branched  off  in  several  di¬ 
rections  toward  the  Piedmont.  It  is  obvious  that 
Sterling  had  hoped  to  make  a  combination  planta¬ 
tion  and  trading  post,  as  indeed  his  children  were 
to  do  after  him. 

Queen  Anne’s  War,  followed  by  an  Indian  rising 
called  the  Yemassee  War  that  came  dangerously 
close  to  wiping  out  the  entire  colony,  prevented  the 
second  generation  from  occupying  these  lands  for 
a  dozen  years  following  their  father’s  death.  Mean¬ 
while  the  daughter  Mary  Sterling,  married  Richard 
Heatly,  late  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  or  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  had  settled  near  Charleston  on  the 
Cooper  River.  Thence  they  removed  to  The  Con- 
garees  in  1719  to  live  near  the  George  Sterling 
place,  and  such  of  his  sons  as  resided  there,  until 
Mary  succeeded  to  it. 

With  Mary  the  family  and  the  red  hill  land  be¬ 
came  legendary  together.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
George  Sterling  wished  to  clear  his  title  and  make 
his  peace  with  the  Congaree  Indians,  he  found  that 
he  had  to  do  business  with  a  venerable  squaw,  a 
sort  of  female  chief,  who  actually  ran  the  tribe.  She 
proposed  that  they  enter  into  a  partnership  com¬ 
bining  the  rule  of  the  tribe  with  the  ownership  of 
the  plantation.  Sterling  held  out  for  an  independent 
property  and  got  it;  but  the  squaw  then  warned 
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him  that  what  he  had  obtained  was  '‘woman’s  land,” 
that  men  could  never  rule  it  well  or  long. 

Mary  s  hegemony  began  about  1722  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Heatly  died,  leaving  her  with  a  daughter, 
Rachel,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  Low 
Country,  and  a  son,  William,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  white  native  of  these  hills.  Shortly  the 
widow  married  Captain  Charles  Russell  who  had 
come  from  Massachusetts  during  the  Yemassee  War 
and  in  1717  commanded  a  strong  point  on  the 
Cherokee  Path  twenty-five  miles  above  the  Sterling 
place  where  the  main  route  to  the  Catawba  lands 
and  Virginia  turned  northward.  After  the  war 
Russell’s  command  was  reorganized  as  a  company 
of  Rangers  charged  with  policing  the  frontier.  Rus¬ 
sell  continued  service  with  them,  acted  also  as  a 
special  agent  for  the  Provincial  government  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  planted  and  traded  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  He  took  up  grants  in  his  own  name  and  in 
1731  he  bought  Sterling’s  plantation  from  the  only 
surviving  brother-in-law.  With  it  he  appears  to  have 
also  acquired  the  squaw’s  curse,  for  he  died  in  1737 
leaving  Mary  to  preside  over  the  domain  and  to 
struggle  with  raising  five  Russell  children  as  well 
as  Rachel  and  William  Heatly. 

Meanwhile  the  Royal  Government,  having  per¬ 
fected  its  title  to  South  Carolina,  began  to  lay  out 
political  subdivisions  in  the  Back  Country  which 
were  called  townships,  and  to  plant  colonies  where 
unaided  they  would  have  been  long  in  growing. 
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In  1733  a  township  named  for  the  King  s  daughter, 
Amelia,  was  marked  off  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
red  hills  around  the  Russell  lands.  This  was  left  to 
grow  up  hke  the  Low  Country,  by  plantations.  A 
little  later,  however,  Orangeburg  Township  to  the 
southeast,  and  Saxe  Gotha  up  the  river,  were  filled 
up  with  German  Swiss  Protestants.  Mary  Heatly 
Russell’s  cross-roads  establishment  now  became  a 
community  center.  It  was  a  regular  place  for  re¬ 
ligious  services,  baptisms,  and  weddings.  It  was  also 
the  usual  stopping  place  for  important  travellers 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Indian  nations— agents, 
officers,  Indian  chiefs,  itinerant  preachers,  and  a 
remarkable  succession  of  odd  adventurers. 

Mary  did  not  remarry  after  Captain  Russell  s 
death.  In  1754  she  died  and  was  buried  on  Heatly 
Hall  plantation,  land  she  had  taken  up  and  passed 
on  to  her  son  William. 

William  Heatly  in  1746  married  Marie  Elise 
Courtonne,  a  member  of  a  French  Huguenot  family 
which  had  fled  to  Hesse-Cassel  after  the  Revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Thence  the  Courtonnes 
came  to  South  Carolina  by  way  of  England.  Marie 
Elise’s  brothers  were  Indian  traders  and  silver¬ 
smiths  in  Charles  Town.  Her  stepfather,  Jerome  Le 
Beuf,  planted  in  Amelia  directly  across  Half  Creek 
from  Heatly  Hall.  In  the  first  fourteen  years  of  this 
marriage  eight  children,  who  were  to  leave  some 
mark  upon  their  country  and  their  neighborhood, 
were  bom  at  Heatly  Hall. 
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William  Heatly  followed  in  his  stepfather  s  ways, 
became  an  officer  in  the  Rangers,  helped  to  con¬ 
struct  a  parish,  in  Low  Country  fashion,  from 
Ameha,  turned  his  lands  into  plantations  on  the  Low 
Country  model,  and  died  with  the  title  of  colonel, 
probably  unearned,  and  the  earned  respect  it  im- 
phed. 

It  was  his  sister  Rachel  who  maintained  the 
matriarchal  tradition  in  this  generation.  She  and  her 
second  husband,  John  Lloyd,  lived  near  where  the 
main  road  to  Camden  crossed  the  Congaree  at 
McCord’s  Ferry  and  not  far  from  a  long  ridge  called 
Buck  Head  Hill  that  bluffed  over  the  river  for  about 
a  mile.  Lloyd,  though  incurably  hospitable,  was  also 
given  to  flights  of  wild  profanity  that  sometimes 
assumed  awesome  proportions.  This  led  to  the  ad¬ 
venture  that  proved  Rachel’s  heritage. 

One  evening  when  dusk  was  turning  to  dark,  a 
courtly  stranger  driving  a  fine  black  gig-horse  and 
vehicle  to  match  stopped  to  ask  the  distance  to  the 
ferry.  Lloyd,  taking  no  denial,  had  him  in  to  stay 
the  night  and  sent  the  equipage  to  the  stable.  Its 
owner  was  a  swarthy  man,  elegantly  but  conserva¬ 
tively  dressed  in  black  broadcloth,  who  walked  with 
a  slight  limp.  At  the  supper  table  he  proved  almost 
too  congenial  and  companionable,  sharing  enthusi¬ 
astically  Lloyd’s  pet  prejudices  and  aversions.  As 
Lloyd  began  to  express  himself  more  freely,  his 
receptive  guest  pushed  him  into  his  great  failing. 
Profanity  streamed  forth.  The  stranger  enticed 
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further  oaths  and  the  horrified  Raehel  began  to 
detect  the  smell  of  smoke.  Apparently  it  came  from 
under  the  table,  increasing  as  her  husband’s  lan¬ 
guage  became  more  and  more  unseemly.  A  quick 
glance  revealed  sulphurous  wisps  hovering  about 
the  stranger’s  well  varnished  boots.  The  heels 
seemed  to  burn  into  the  floor  whenever  Lloyds 
curses  became  egregious.  And  Rachel  reafized  that 
the  boots  were  mismatched.  One  of  them  was 
shaped  for  all  the  world  like  the  hoof  of  an  ox.  She 
knew  what  must  be  done.  So  soon  as  she  was 
able,  she  got  off  into  the  next  room  with  her  Bible, 
opened  it  to  the  last  page,  and  began  to  read  it 
backwards.  As  she  read  she  could  hear  through  the 
walls  the  creature  she  knew  to  be  the  Devil  tempt¬ 
ing  her  husband  toward  the  brink  of  ultimate  blas¬ 
phemy.  The  words  which  would  assure  his  eternal 
damnation,  she  fended  off  with  Holy  Writ.  She  held 
out  to  the  third  cock-crow.  At  its  sound  the  Devil 
leaped  up  from  the  table,  ran  out  to  the  porch,  and 
took  a  tremendous  jump  to  a  rock  on  the  highest  point 
of  Buck  Head  Hill,  and  cannoned  from  it  across 
five  miles  of  river  swamp  to  the  land  in  the  forks 
of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  The  horse  hitched 
itself  to  the  gig  and  bounded  over  the  rock  and 
after  its  master.  Conveniently  for  posterity,  the 
track  of  the  gig  and  the  deep  prints  of  the  mis¬ 
matched  feet  have  remained  in  that  senseless  thing 
to  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Sterling  women’s 
heritage  in  the  red  hills. 
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In  1768  when  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
erected  Amelia  and  Orangeburg  Townships  into  the 
parish  of  St.  Matthew’s,  William  Heatly,  brother  of 
the  Bible  reading  Rachel,  and  Col.  William  Thom¬ 
son,  who  had  married  their  half  sister  Eugenia 
Russell,  served  as  commissioners  for  setting  up  the 
bounds.  The  first  regular  minister  of  the  parish,  the 
Reverend  Paul  Turquand,  in  time  married  Heatly ’s 
daughter  Elizabeth. 

Amelia,  as  the  Heatly-Russell  connection  would 
long  continue  to  call  it,  went  into  the  Revolution  as 
much  on  the  Whig  side  as  they  could  keep  it.  Both 
Turquand  and  Thomson  were  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congresses.  While  Turquand  preached  ser¬ 
mons  to  the  Congresses,  the  Council  of  Safety 
commissioned  Thomson  colonel  of  the  Third  South 
Carolina  Regiment  and  two  of  Heatly ’s  sons  were 
made  captains  in  the  same  command. 

At  the  victory  in  1776  that  opened  the  first  phase 
of  the  war  in  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Thomson’s 
regiment  kept  the  British  army  off  the  north  of 
Sullivan’s  Island  while  Col.  William  Moultrie,  in 
a  half-completed  fort  of  palmetto  logs,  was  defeating 
the  British  navy  at  the  south. 

In  its  second  phase,  the  war  came  home  to  Amelia. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  Town  the  British  were  con¬ 
stantly  passing  and  repassing  through  such  general 
crossways,  reducing  the  State  and  tending  the  gar¬ 
risoned  strong  points  they  had  set  up.  Near  the  end 
of  the  war  a  picturesque  incident  took  place  on  the 
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Buck  Head  Hill  near  where  the  Devil  left  his  tracks. 
Here  stood  Fort  Motte,  contrived  by  the  British 
about  the  brick  house  of  Rebecca  Motte  s  Mount 
Joseph  plantation.  In  May,  1781,  Francis  Marion 
and  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee  were  besieging  the  fort 
vainly  since  they  had  no  artillery.  Mrs.  Motte  came 
forward  with  fire  arrows  and  proposed  to  burn  the 
British  out,  a  maneuver  which  produced  the  desired 

effect. 

Two  years  before  that  time  a  young  man  had 
come  to  Charleston  from  Dublin  by  way  of  Holland. 
His  name  was  Joseph  Dulles,  and  he  had  been  born 
in  Limerick.  His  mother  came  of  an  old  Quaker 
family  in  that  town.  His  father,  William  Dulles,  was 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  ofiicer  of  the  same  name  who 
had  fought  at  the  Boyne  with  William  of  Orange 
and  settled  in  Ireland  after  the  peace.  William 
Dulles,  the  second  of  the  name,  died  about  1777, 
leaving  his  family  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons 
in  straitened  circumstances.  His  younger  son  and 
namesake,  then  seventeen  years  old,  to  reheve  his 
mother  of  some  of  the  costs  that  had  come  to  her, 
enlisted  under  the  name  of  William  Deane  in  the 
army  of  the  East  India  Company.  After  some  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotions,  he  left  the  army  and  went  into 
business  in  Bombay.  Joseph  Dulles  chose  to  better 
his  fortunes  in  America.  He  arrived  in  Charleston 
almost  immediately  before  the  siege,  served  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  was  captured  at  its  fall. 
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He  became  a  hardware  merchant,  first  on  Broad 
Street.  While  there,  in  1785,  he  married  Sophia 
Heady,  one  of  William  Heady ’s  younger  children. 
Whether  the  old  Limerick  connections  had  aught 
to  do  with  this  can  only  be  conjectured.  Two  years 
after  his  marriage  Joseph  Dulles  bought  a  lot  on 
East  Bay  overlooking  the  harbor.  It  was  three  doors 
below  Elliott  Street,  on  one  of  the  busiest  blocks 
then  in  Charleston.  The  main  house  had  burned  in 
the  fire  of  1778.  The  old  kitchen  survived,  to  be  left 
by  Joseph  Dulles  when  he  built  a  new  house.  After 
the  local  fashion  the  first  floor,  at  the  street  level, 
was  used  for  his  business,  the  floors  above  for  his 
home.  Upstairs  he  made  a  drawing  room  with  a 
quiet  touch  of  the  Adam  style  that  was  finding  its 
way  slowly  into  South  Carolina  in  these  years  of 
recovery  from  the  Revolution.  The  house  is  now 
numbered  103  East  Bay,  and  stands  on  Rainbow 
Row.  In  it  Joseph  and  Sophia  Dulles  had  six  children 
and  lost  four  of  them.  Here  also  died  one  of  his 
sisters  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  make  her  home 
with  him  and  fallen  a  victim  to  ‘"strangers  fever,” 
as  yellow  fever  was  then  called. 

Dulles  prospered  and  in  1801  bought  a  pleasant 
residence  at  the  foot  of  Church  Street  next  above 
Col.  William  Washington’s,  keeping  the  shop  at 
East  Bay.  There  was  evidently  the  hope  that  this 
removal  might  improve  the  health  of  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  son,  Joseph  Heatly  Dulles,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  delicate  child.  The  daughter,  Mary 
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Elizabeth,  was  married  from  this  house  in  1810  to 
Langdon  Cheves,  a  very  successful  young  lawyer, 
with  a  remarkable  career  behind  him,  and  many 
distinctions  to  come. 

The  year  after  their  daughter’s  wedding  the 
Dulleses  bought  a  big  four  storied  house  at  103 
Broad  Street  between  Meeting  and  King,  de¬ 
molished  a  few  years  ago.  It  had  been  built  before 
the  Revolution  as  a  place  of  residence  and  business 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  an  able  Scotch  physician 
who  practiced  and  studied  botany  in  the  country 
round  about.  For  his  botanical  researches  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the 
gardenia  named  in  his  honor. 

On  removing  from  the  Church  Street  house, 
Joseph  Dulles  guarded  his  son  s  health  by  sending 
him  north  to  school.  He  kept  the  boy  there  as  often 
as  possible,  through  the  then  unhealthy  Charleston 
summers,  until  he  graduated  from  Yale  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia. 

On  Broad  Street  Joseph  Dulles  saw  his  brother 
William  again,  and  for  the  last  time.  Long  before 
this,  having  made  money  in  Bombay,  William  Dulles, 
alias  Deane,  wrote  his  family  of  his  whereabouts 
and  started  sending  aid  to  the  sisters  and  his  mother 
in  Dublin.  After  thirty  years  in  India  he  gave  up 
business.  He  went  home  to  Dublin,  and  then  on  to 
America.  He  stayed  for  some  little  time  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  making  curious  and  interesting  gifts  of  piles  of 
shawls,  and  such  things,  but  treating  them  so 
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casually  that  his  women  folk  did  the  same,  and 
hacked  several  of  them  to  ruin  before  they  learned 
better.  In  1808  William  Dulles  returned  to  England 
expecting  to  settle  affairs  so  that  he  might  reside 
permanently  in  Charleston.  He  died,  instead,  in 
London.  Living  circumspectly  in  Bombay  he  had 
acquired  a  fortune  of  over  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  he  left  that  sum  to  yield  interest  for  the  support 
of  the  sisters  in  Dublin  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Dulleses  in  America.  The  capital  later  helped  his 
Dulles  nephew  and  his  Cheves  niece  to  provide  for 
their  numerous  children. 

The  family  in  Amelia  was  less  consciously  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  Revolution  had  taken  away 
one  of  South  Carolina's  great  money  crops.  Indigo 
had  gone  out  with  the  loss  of  the  British  market  and 
the  British  bounty.  Planters  in  the  specialized  Low 
Country  had  hard  goings  to  keep  their  people  in 
food,  and  make  money  to  clothe  them.  The  Middle 
Country  with  its  richer  soil  and  smaller  establish¬ 
ments  fared  better.  With  the  introduction  of  cotton 
both  sections  boomed.  In  the  census  of  1790  you 
will  find  that  ten  members  of  the  Heatly-Russell 
connection  owned  an  average  of  fifty  Negroes.  With 
such  establishments  cotton  planting  came  easy  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
red  hill  land  favored  one  of  the  better  sorts.  A  form 
of  the  long-staple  black  seed  cotton,  afterwards 
called  Santees,  as  the  other,  grown  close  to  the 
“salt"  was  called  Sea  Island,  was  developed  in 
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Amelia  and  its  neighborhood.  For  over  a  century 
this  country,  with  a  few  ups  and  downs,  was  to  be 
one  of  the  premier  cotton  producing  parts  of  the 
state.  The  ever  spreading  Dulles  kin  held  much  of 
the  best  land  there  and  prospered  accordingly.  Of 
them  was  another  ruhng  matriarch.  Ann  Heatly, 
born  in  1757,  had  married  William  Reid,  who  as  a 
captain  in  our  Revolutionary  army  was  killed  ac¬ 
cidentally  by  his  own  men.  She  was  left  with  a  son, 
the  managing  spirit  of  the  women  of  her  race,  and 
good  plantation  property.  These  were  no  doubt 
carefully  appraised  by  one  of  the  handsome  young 
men  who  rode  south  with  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee 
to  become  almost  more  of  a  menace  to  widows  than 
they  were  to  the  British.  Major  James  Lovell  was  a 
picaresque,  picturesque  adventurer.  Several  times 
after  he  married  Ann  Reid,  he  came  near  breaking 
her  heart  or  her  bank  account.  The  children  she 
bore  him  that  might  have  linked  them  died,  and 
her  marriage  degenerated  into  a  battle  of  her  wits 
against  his  undoubted  charm.  This  he  made  use  of 
to  remain  a  great  and  good  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  a  fine  figure  of  the  professional  veteran.  At  last 
it  helped  him  to  clear  out  with  the  gross  price  of 
Ann’s  entire  cotton  crop.  He  had  the  grace  this 
time  to  stay  in  the  West  until  after  his  wife’s  death. 

Her  son  long  predeceased  her.  So  did  a  bachelor 
brother  whose  property  came  largely  to  her.  She 
was  a  pious  soul  who  marked  the  graveyard  at 
Heatly  Hall  where  Mary  Russell  had  been  buried 
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with  a  comprehensive  monument,  who  helped  sup¬ 
ply  the  parish  church  with  communion  silver,  and 
who  ended  by  endowing  the  young  Dulleses  and 
Cheveses  with  lands  and  other  possessions.  She  also 
endowed  them  finally  with  Major  James  Lovell  who 
after  her  death  returned  to  live  on  the  bounty  of 
his  in-laws  and  to  become,  according  to  himself  at 
least,  the  last  surviving  oflBcer  of  the  Continental 
Line.  But  that  was  all  after  the  last  Dulles  of  the 
name  had  gone  from  South  Carolina. 

Langdon  Cheves  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1810 
and  stayed  on  in  Washington  for  the  most  of  the 
next  five  years.  Joseph  Heatly  Dulles  was  then  at 
Yale.  And  in  1812  his  father  left  off  business  and 
made  himself  a  home  in  Philadelphia,  near  to  his 
two  children,  and  near  also  to  the  Quaker  atmos¬ 
phere  he  had  got  from  his  mother  and  never  lost. 
He  had  been  apparently  a  happy  man  in  that  way, 
a  student  who  enjoyed  study  for  its  own  sake,  an 
amateur  musician  of  quite  sufficient  talent  to  be  a 
member  of  the  old  St.  Cecilia  Society,  when,  fiving 
up  to  the  name,  it  made  music  and  did  not  dance  to 
it,  as  it  has  been  doing  since  the  visit  of  President 
Monroe  in  1819.  That  he  carried  the  esteem  of 
Charleston  with  him  is  shown  by  his  obituary. 

As  it  says  his  good  health  failed  him  two  years 
after  he  went  north.  In  the  winter  of  1818  he  came 
back  to  Charleston  to  visit  the  Cheveses  who  had 
given  up  Washington  and  politics.  He  died  there 
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THE  DULLES  FAMILY 

and  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  of  the  Circular 
Church.  Known  as  the  White  Meeting  when  he 
worshipped  there,  his  children  had  been  baptised 
into  its  congregation,  and  those  who  had  died  prob¬ 
ably  lie  buried  about  him  in  its  graveyard. 

The  two  children  who  lived  were  to  make  up 
for  the  losses  in  their  own  generation.  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cheves  gave  life  to  fourteen  children  and  left 
eight  to  survive  her. 

Joseph  Heatly  Dulles  inherited  Goshen  plantation 
from  Mrs.  Lovell.  He  kept  it  and,  through  it,  a  close 
touch  with  his  southern  kin.  After  the  war  of  the 
sixties  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  them.  Out¬ 
living  completely  his  early  delicacy,  he  died  in  his 
eighty-first  year. 

He  had  married  in  1819  Margaret  Welsh  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  She  was  two  years  his  junior  and  survived 
him  to  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  two 
months. 

They  left  eight  children  whose  lives  averaged 
over  seventy-four  years,  and  whose  robustness  of 
mind  and  character  corresponded  to  that  of  their 
bodies.  It  was  one  of  these  who  came  in  time  to  be 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States. 
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Joseph  Dulles  built  this  residenee  at  103  East  Bay,  Charleston, 
in  1787,  two  years  after  his  marriage  to  Sophia  Heathy.  (Photo¬ 
graph  by  Ben  Heyward.) 
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The  drawing  room  of  the  East  Bay  residence  of  Joseph  Dulles. 
A  prosperous  merchant,  he  used  the  first  floor  for  business 
purposes.  (Photograph  by  Ben  Heyward.) 
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An  indented  eertifieate  authorizing  payment  to  Joseph  Dulles 
for  forage  and  provisions  purehased  from  William  Heatly  and 
used  by  "‘Continental,  State  Troops  Militia’"  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  (Courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  De¬ 
partment.) 
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The  signature  of  Joseph  Dulles  from  an  audited  Revolutionary 
account.  (Courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  Departrjient.) 


A  stub  entry  to  an  indented  certificate  shotvs  payment  made  to 
Joseph  Dulles  for  salt  and  rum  impressed  by  the  State  for  the 
use  of  Revolutionary  forces.  (Courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina 
Archives  Department.) 
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The  grave  of  Joseph  Dulles  who  came  to  South  Carolina  in 
1779  is  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  White  Meeting  (Congrega¬ 
tional  Church)  at  Charleston.  (Photograph  by  Ben  Heyivard.) 
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mate  his  ing^ennoiis  worth,  his  warm  and  <lisiT||ppt’ef'tea 
»».iariunents.  Possessed  of  these  virtuoMs  and  etmeannjf 
quariHcs,  severe  and  poi^rwnt  indeed  must  be  the  ^or- 
row  o1  his  bereave  !  and  affectionate  partner.  Here  has 
society  been  deprived  of  an  CAeinplary  and  honest  man  ; 
asiid  relative.’*,  friends  and  acfyialntance,  the  loss  ot  one 
whom  they  willlon^  rejntmber  with  regret. 

Departed  lids  Vifcj  on  the  lltK  inst.  in  the  C  ftli  year 
of  his  upre,  JOSSPH  DULtdlt^,  Esquire,  for»ner!y  a 
rf  spcctiible  Merchant  of  this  City,  and  for  some  years 
past  a  resident  of  Phdatlelphia.  >tl*.  D’pllcsosys  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Dublin— He  came  to  th  s  State  ddring*  the  War 
of  the  Uevolntion,  ami  immedi.itc'y  after  his  arrival, 
bore  arms  in  defence  of  this  City  wheti  bcsieg’cd  by 
.Sir  ilemy  Clinton,  and  livetl  ;  r.d  died  eaLclusively  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Country''  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  Ihilles  wiw  a  well -educated  man,  of  f^cncral  in¬ 
formation,  habitually  inquisith'c  of  knovvlerlce  and  fs- 
ede,  but  unOs!cJ‘‘;ifious,  ir  comniumcating  to  others 
what  he  knew.  Peifn^jtlv  unambitious,  his  walks  were 
entirely  private  ;  and  his  virtues,  thoiurh  they  were 
many,  aad  unmixed  with  the  alloy  of  g’Vo:s  filing*, 
while  they  fmnetl  a  good  and  amiable  man,  furnished 
none  of  those  promhient  traits  of  character,  or  strik¬ 
ing  events  of  life,  w’hich  alone  can  form  a  aubjeutfor 
biographical  notice. 

He  bad  enjoyed  allfe  of  uninterrupted  health  and 
activity  until  about  two  years  before  his  death.  Durirjg 
this  latter  pcrifKl,  his  aiHictio«s  Were  excruciating  and- 
unceasing,  y*  t  he  i)orf  thetn  ;  and,  what  was  almost 
worse  than  bis  p^^^h'vc  afBictions,  the  imvation  of  that 
actlrity  which  bn'i  been  tlie  charm  ofhis  life,  with  un¬ 
usual  patience,  resignalien  and  .^oi’litudo.  T  hese,  were 
aff  br  h^d  him  by  the  present  comforts  and  the  future 
promises  of  Hengion,  in  which  he  imphritly  co.Jidcd. 
Xonc  luive  fived  more  innocently,  and  few  in  the  or- 
driiiry  walii^of  life  more  U'Jcf'iUv;  and,  as  far  as  this 
wnrld’a  knowledge  cah  extend,  uou^  hare  died  more 
happily. 

Jl  A  ✓  f 

’  D'ed  on  the  9th  iust.  nca?  Cenrg "town,  F  \KGIS  AS- 
llUFflT,  infautsot*  of ’Vie  R  ,v.  Capers.  On  the  16Ji 
inst.  Capt  E.  IHLLE  X,  for  ma'^y  years  past  a  resident 
of  (JeOigctoWn. 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  2^’b  X  ive  nSfcr  last,  at: 
Colvf  j’b!  of  an  il!  ps^  uveutv  o  lo  dae^,  MAUY 
M\t.tlXA  ZIMMER  ViAX.  aged  seven  years  »»u] 
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The  Charleston  City  Gazette  and  Commercial  Advertiser 
published  an  obituary  notiee  of  Joseph  Dulles  on  January  19, 
1818.  (Courtesy  of  Charleston  Library  Society.) 
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An  indenture  signed  by  William  Heatly  transferring  slaves  to 
his  daughter,  Sophia  Dulles.  (Courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina 
Arehives  Department.) 
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The  legal  instrument  transferring  slaves  to  Sophia  Dulles  was 
witnessed  by  her  brother,  Andrew  Heatly,  a  colonel  in  the 
militia,  and  notarized  by  a  second  brother,  William  Heatly, 
Jr.,  justice  of  the  peace.  (Courtesy  of  the  South  Carolina 
Archives  Department.) 


A  miniature  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Dulles,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Dulles,  by  Edward  Greene  Malhone,  painted  e.  1806  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Langdon  Cheves.  (Courtesy  of  the 
Gibbes  Art  Gallery,  Charleston.) 
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The  Calhoun  County  Historical  Commission  erected  this  high¬ 
way  marker  in  1954  to  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  Sterling  grant.  (Photograph  by  Charles  Richard  Banks.) 
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A  record  of  ceremonies  performed  was  kepi  by  the  Rev.  John 
Giessendanner  who  noted  that  on  April  8,  1750,  at  the  house 
of  Mary  Russell  he  baptized  Charles,  the  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Heatly.  (Courtesy  of  the  South  Caroliniana 
Library.) 
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Ann  Lovell,  daughter  of  Williani  Heatlij,  ereeted  this  nionu- 
ment  to  members  of  her  family  buried  in  the  Heatly  Hall 
pla7itation  cemetery.  (Photograph  by  Charles  Richard  Banks.) 


Ann  Lovell  presented  a  communion  service  to  St.  Matthew’s 
Parish  Church  near  Fort  Motte.  The  flagon,  chalice,  christen¬ 
ing  howl,  paten,  and  alms  basin  are  each  inscribed: 

Presented  to  St.  Matthews  Church 
St.  Matthews  Parish  S.  C.  by 
Mrs.  Ann  Lovell. 

1819. 
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A  bill  from  Joseph  Heatlij  Dulles  in  1846  to  the  Board  of  Road 
Commissioners  for  St.  Matthew’s  Parish.  (Courtesy  of  the  Cal¬ 
houn  County  Historical  Commission.) 
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